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ETRUSCAN  TERRA   COTTA  ASH-URNS 

In  the  collection  of  classical  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  is  a  group  of  four  small  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  ash-chests  or  ash-urns, 
of  painted  pottery  currently  used  in  the  Etruscan  territory  about  the  third 
century  B.  C. 

These  urns  are  by  no  means  rare  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  museums 
where  Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  collected.  They  come  plentifully  from 
Volterra — made  of  local  alabaster  or  of  local  stone  called  "panchine."  These, 
like  those  of  Chiusi  and  Perugia,  are  native  in  concept  and  execution.  The 
subjects  are  taken  from  Greek  mythology,  but  are  treated  under  Etruscan 
conditions.  The  Museum  of  Volterra  contained  four  hundred  ash-chests  or 
"urnlets"  (urnettes).^i)  They  are  small  chests,  the  lid  of  which  is  decorated 
with  a  recumbent  figure  in  imitation  of  the  larger,  full  length  sarcophagi,  and 
like  them  they  belong  to  the  last  stages  of  Etruscan  art.  They  were  destined 
to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead.     The  front  of  the  chest   is  usuallv  made  to 


POTTERY    ASH-URNS 
Etruria,  Circa  Third   Century    B.  C. 


(1)   See  Dennis'   "Cities   and   Cemeteries  of  Etruria"   II.,   pp.    165-171. 
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represent  a  relief  of  some  mythological  scene,  commonly  of  funereal  import ; 
such  as  the  last  farewell  of  the  dead ;  or  fatal  combats  of  heroes.  Scenes  from 
the  Trojan  Cycle  are  common  and  one  of  them  probably  forms  the  subject  of  the 
decoration  repeated  on  three  of  the  ash-urns  now  occupying  us.  The  fourth, 
which  measures  13^  x  yY\  ^  ^o  inches,  is  decorated  with  the  head  of  a  Medusa, 
on  which  traces  of  paint  are  still  well  preserved.  A  blue-gray  as  well  as  a  brick- 
red  are  plainly  visible.  The  eyes  are  black  and  the  hair  is  red.  A  rough 
inscription  in  red  is  partly  visible  on  the  upper  edge. 

The  combat  of  Eteokles  and  Polineikes  is  not  unusual  on  these  urns. 
Another  combat  also  occurs  in  which  a  hero  fighting  with  a  ploughshare  has 
been  identified  with  Kadmos  or  Jason;  *^i'  and  the  parting  of  Alkestis  in  the 
presence  of  Death  and  of  Charon ;  and  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  by  Kadmos 
at  the  fountain  of  Ares  are  also  depicted. 

Some  of  the  urns  have  a  painted  roof.  All  were  painted  in  colors 
"a  tempera"  upon  a  white  slip,  producing  a  gaudy,  vivid  effect.  Inscriptions, 
when  present  as  is  the  case  with  one  of  our  specimens,  were  traced  in  paint, 
never  cut  in.  The  examples  of  which  we  are  treating  show  abundant  traces  of 
coloring. 

The  scene  in  relief  which  is  repeated  on  our  three  urns  represents  a 
warrior  fallen  on  one  knee,  holding  aloft  his  shield  against  his  victorious  foe, 
while  other  warriors  are  in  the  melee  or  look  on.  It  belongs  most  probably  to 
the  Trojan  Cycle.  As  in  most  examples,  the  scene  is  overcrowded.  The 
specimen  reproduced  here  measures  13  x  7^  x  13  inches. 

Martha  '~^  has  explained  the  painting  of  these  terra  cottas  by  the 
Etruscans  on  the  hypothesis  that,  regarding  the  material  as  inferior  they 
strove  to  conceal  it  under  coloring.  This  technique,  however,  prevailed  in 
other  ancient  lands  and  was  used  on  other  materials,  even  on  stone.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  its  origin  was  due  rather  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  early 
artists,  to  impart  an  appearance  of  life  and  reality  to  their  work,  in  which 
they  strove  to  reproduce  the  lifelike  image  of  the  dead.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that,  in  the  more  archaic  specimens,  fewer  colors  are  used:  red,  yellow,  brown 
and  black  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  artist.  Blue  occurs  on  the  British 
Museum  sarcophagus  ( B.  630),'-^^  also  on  a  hydria-form  from  Polledrara. 

The  various  periods  of  Etruscan  antiquarian  existence  are  usually,  for  the 
convenience  of  scholars,  divided  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  people's 
sepulchral  methods  which  differ  materially  inter  sc,  and  which  typically  belong 
to  certain  localities.  The  Umbrians  of  the  Terramares,  for  instance,  who  were 
lake-dwellers,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  archaic  residents  in  the  region.  Their 
pottery  was  of  the  roughest  kind,  its  only  decoration  being  knobs  and  bosses. 
A  crescent-shaped  handle  served  as  support  to  the  thumb.  Iron,  silver,  gold, 
glass  were  virtually  unknown ;  and  bronze  tools  are  found  associated  with 
neolithic  implements.  These  deposits  are  usually  classed  with  the  earlier  strata 
at    Hissarlik    and    Cyprus.      They    are    assigned    by    some    writers    to    circa 

(1)  See  Dennis'  "Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria"  IT.,  p.   i6g. 

(2)  "Archeologie  Etrusque  et  Romaine." 

(3)  H.   B.   Walters  in   "History  of  Ancient   Pottery.  Greek,   Etruscan  &   Roman,"   II. 
vols,  gives  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
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1500  B.  C,  extendinjT  to  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  Analogous  pottery  at 
Thapsos  in  Sicily  is  found  mixed  with  Mycenean  pottery,  but  seems  to  be  of 
a  somewhat  more  advanced  type."^ 

The  next  stage  of  burial  is  known  as  the  Villanova  period,  so  called  from 
a  deposit  near  Bologna.  It  begins  roughly  with  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  and 
continues  to  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  Its  remains  extend  from  the  region 
north  of  the  Apennines  to  Etruria,  the  chief  deposits  having  been  found  at 
pjologna,  Corneto,  Vetulonia,  Este,  etc.  In  these  deposits  iron  occurs  ;  bronze- 
making  is  improved,  hammering  and  repousse  work  supplementing  the  casting- 
process.  With  this  industrial  stage  the  well-tomb  {foiiiba  a  po,z.zo)  appears, 
that  is,  incineration  is  practiced,  although  at  Corneto  inhumation  occurs  prior 
to  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 

The  Villanova  culture  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Etruscan,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  spread  beyond  the  Etruscan  territory  proper.  The  cinerary 
urns  are  of  hand-made  and  badly  levigated  volcanic  clay  known  as  "impasto 
Italico."  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  later  bucchero  nero  by  its 
(juality  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  wheel-made.  The  clay  is 
irregularly  baked  over  an  open  fire  and  the  color  varies  from  red-brown  to 
greyish  black,  covered  with  a  polished  slip,  it  may  be  to  give  it  a  metallic 
aspect.  These  urns  are  of  highly  specialized  form  with  one  small  handle 
at  the  widest  part.  The  cover  is  an  inverted  bowl  also  with  one  small 
handle.  When  ornamented,  it  is  with  incised  geometric  or  stamped  designs, — 
meanders,  chevrons,  dots,  stars.  Occasionally  these  are  brought  out  in  white. 
Tlie  technique  is  primitive,  the  forms  are  simple  but  heavy.  The  Hammer 
Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  includes  a  good  specimen  of  Villanova 
urn.  The  ordinary  pottery  shows  little  advance  on  the  former  stage.  Like  it, 
it  is  ornamented  with  geometric  designs,  variations  of  the  circle, — circular 
hollows,  an  early  pattern  which  later  became  common  in  Etruria.  Color 
appears  in  a  creamy  pigment.  Knobs  used  at  first  for  suspension  become 
bosses,  like  those  described  h\  Homer  as  decorating  cups*^'-)  of  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

The  "a  pozzo"  tombs  last  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The  next 
stage  probably  begins  not  earlier  than  B.  C.  700,  and  coincides  with  the  first 
undoubted  importations  found  in  the  tombs.  But  with  the  Villanova  culture 
are  grouped  the  bronzes  which  fall  into  line  with  those  of  the  earliest  Hellenic 
cities,  and  fibulae,  which  establish  a  synchronism  with  the  so-called  Hallstadt 
culture. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  variety  of  seinilchral  urn  known  as 
"tuguria,"  or  hut-shaped,  found  principally  in  the  Albanian  region.  These 
urns  are  not  glazed,  but  polished  by  friction.  Van  Duhn'^'^^  has  made  an  inter- 
esting study  of  these  early  settlements  in  the  southern  district  of  Etruria,  and 
shows  how  with  advanced  culture,  these  people  living  on  the  hilltops  migrated 


(1)  This  is  the  view  of  Helbig  in  "Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebenc."  For  a  general  survey 
of  the  entire  question  see  H.  B.  Walters'  "History  of  Ancient  Pottery,  Greek,  Etruscan  & 
Roman,"  II.  vols. 

(2)  Iliad  XI.  633.     Odyssey  IV.  615,  VI.  232   (see  Dnmont-Pottier  I.,  p.  152). 

(3)  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
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into  the  valleys.  From  this,  one  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  Florence  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  early  settlements  of  primitive  Italy. 

In  Etruria.  the  gradual  redeeming  of  the  marsh  lands  for  cultivation 
enabled  the  population  to  settle  in  the  lower  lands.  The  Faliscan  region,  as 
at  Narce,  illustrates  the  principle.  In  the  earliest  graves  which  are  situated  on 
the  hilltop,  cremation  is  the  rule.  The  urns  are  of  Villanova  type.  Nothing 
later  than  the  eighth  century  is  found,  and  no  importations  appear.  The  hut- 
dwellings  at  Narce  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  type  illustrated  in  the  hut-urn. 
The  common  pottery  is  of  grayish  black  clay.  After  the  eighth  century  the  set- 
tlement shifted  down  the  hill-slopes.  In  the  later  tombs  red-glazed  wares  are 
found  and  oriental  importations  appear. 

In  the  third  period,  that  of  the  trench  tomb,  or  "tomba  a  fossa,"  the  first 
Greek  influences  are  discernible.  The  pit  and  ash-urn  are  replaced  by  the 
trench,  and  inhumation  becomes  general.  This  period  extends  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  early  sixth  century,  and  is  characterized  by  importations  of 
pottery  and  bronze  objects  of  the  Greek  geometric  period,  otherwise  it  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  former  stratum.  Now,  however,  the  first  examples  of 
"biiccho'o  ncro"  put  in  an  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period,  Greek 
influence  is  shown  by  wheel-made  vases  of  geometric  decoration.  Here, 
also,  begins  to  be  seen  the  proto-Corinthian  type  of  decoration,  probably  due 
to  the  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  as  at  Cumje.  Wheel- 
made  vases  are  most  likely  of  Greek  origin.  According  to  Mr.  Pottier,*^^^ 
the  wheel  already  appears  in  a  rude  form  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  Helbig 
and  Martha  assign  its  appearance  in  Etruria  to  the  sixth.  Gsell  thinks  that  a 
wheel  must  have  been  used  to  reproduce  the  Vulci  vases  of  gray  clay  baked 
to  red.  It  is  with  the  later  period,  the  chamber  tomb,  or  "tomba  a  camera," 
that  the  great  sarcophagi  of  stone,  tufa  or  pottery  appear,  on  the  lid  of  wdiich 
the  form  of  the  defunct  is  stretched  in  a  reclining  attitude.  Some  of  these 
burials  have  yielded  rich  treasure  which  now  may  be  seen  in  the  European 
museums;  for,  with  the  dead  were  deposited  many  valuable  objects, — jewelry, 
arms  and  other  implements,  for  his  use  in  the  after-life.  It  would  seem  that 
both  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  cremation  and  inhumation,  were  practised 
at  the  same  time  and  long  subsisted  side  by  side  in  the  Etruscan  region.  The 
existence  of  these  ash-urns,  or  miniature  sarcophagi,  in  itself  is  eloquent  as  to 
the  fact.  They  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  various  museums.  Some  are  of 
stone,  but  most  of  them,  like  the  specimens  here  illustrated,  are  of  pottery,  and 
they  differ  in  size,  although  those  herein  mentioned  are  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  S.  Y.  S. 


FLEMISH  AND  RHENISH  STONEW^ARE,  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  SIEGBURG   FORMS 

A  collection  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  procured  in  Europe  during  the  past 
summer   by   the   Director   of   the    Museum   is   of   particular   interest,   because 
some  of  the  examples  illustrate  the  development  of  Siegburg  white  ware  from 
(1)  "Catalogue  du  Musee  du  Louvre." 
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the  earlier  Prankish  forms.  Some  of  the  oldest  examples,  which  are  attributed 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  are  among  the  first  examples  of  stoneware  produced 
in  Germany.  They  are  tall  cylindrical  vessels  and  bottle-shaped  jugs  with 
spreading  feet,  or  bases,  crimped  with  the  thumb  of  the  potter.  These  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  w-ell-known  "baluster  jugs"  of  Cologne  and  Siegburg.  They 
are  partially  vitrified  and  of  great  hardness.  Some  show  slight  traces  of  salt 
glaze,  wdiile  others  are  entirely  unglazed. 

Large  numbers  of  stoneware  vessels  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug 
up  in  Cologne.  In  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  of  that  city  is  a  large  collection 
of  these  wares,  dating  from  about  1520  to  1560,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
having  been  found  in  Maximinenstrasse.  The  Cologne  Museum  series  includes 
rare  examples  of  Siegburg,  Raeren  and  Frechen  types, — jugs  of  all  shapes,  some 
modeled  in  the  forms  of  owls,  bears  and  other  animals.  One  of  the  bear 
jugs  bears  the  date  1577  and  the  initials  H.  H. 

A  group  of  Siegburg  and  Cologne  pieces  of  various  forms,  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  Siegburg  shapes,  is  here  shown.  Beginning  at  the  right  is  a 
Prankish  jug,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  early 
fifteenth.  Next  is  an  early  Siegburg  form,  in  the  centre  of  the  group  a  small 
baluster-shaped  jug,  to  the  left  a  tall  canette,  and  at  the  end  a  vase  with  incised 
ornaments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Siegburg  forms  were  borrowed  from 
Prankish  shapes,  and  were  devoid  of  ornamentation.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  surface  of  jugs  was  decorated  by  moulding  relief  designs  separately  and 
applying  them  to  the  surface.  At  a  later  period  the  baluster  vase  was  developed 
and  a  new  style  of  decoration  consisting  of  bands  of  stamped  and  incised 
ornament  was  adopted. 

In  the  collection  obtained  by  the  Director  is  an  example  of  Kreussen  brown 
stoneware, — a  large  drug  jar  with  applied  reliefs,  belonging  to  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  Prechen  red  stoneware  Bartmann,  or  Graybeard,  of  the  same  period ; 
an  Altenburg  mug  of  white  clay,  covered  with  stanniferous  enamel ;  gray  mugs, 
with  cobalt  blue  designs  of  animals  from  Brunswick  ;  a  mug  and  inkstand  of 
Grenzhausen  {Westerzvdlder  Stciiicciig)  production  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century;  and  a  large  Prechen  jug,  of  Bellarmine  form. 

The  Wallrath-Richartz  Museum  of  Cologne  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities  exhumed  at  various  times  from  diiTerent  sites  in  that  city. 
Among  these  are  several  yellow  pottery  jars  of  spherical  form,  with  slender 
tapering  bases.  On  the  sides  are  rudely  moulded  and  incised  human  faces. 
These  examples  are  evidently  the  prototypes  of  the  early  Siegburg  pieces  of 
the  same  type.  Some  of  these  interesting  pieces  were  found  in  a  Roman 
grave  in  Mittelstrasse,  in  1888.     Thev  are  attributed  to  the  first  century  A.  D. 

P.  A.  B. 
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Everything  has  its  raisoii  d'etre.  x\s  Leibnitz  has  put  it  in  a  formula  which 
now  sounds  trite  to  us,  but  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  seemed  revolu- 
tionary,— "Nothing-  happens  without  sufficient  cause."  This  thought  naturally 
occurs  to  the  mind  when,  in  going  over  collections  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Aluseum,  we  pause  before  an  attractive  series  of  steel  and  iron  caskets  or 
small  strong  boxes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These 
vary  in  size  from  about  ii  x  8  inches  to  5  x  3  inches.  All  but  two  are 
of  engraved  steel  and  are  provided  with   strong,   elaborate  locks,  combining 


PAINTED    IRON    CASKET 
Fifteenth   or   Sixteenth    Century 
Gift  of    Mr.    Clarence    B.    Moore 


remarkable  strength  with  considerable  artistic  beauty  and  careful  workmanship  ; 
and  the  obvious  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  skillful  artisans  who  made  them  to 
produce  a  receptacle  wherein  could  be  stored  valuables  or  important  papers, 
recalls  the  conditions  under  which  owners  of  such  things  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  is  before  safes  and  banks  relieved  the  individual 
of  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  possessions. 

All  but  one  of  the  group  seem  to  be  of  German  manufacture,  the  one 
exception  being  probably  Dutch.  The  largest  steel  casket  of  the  collection 
(Museum  No.  '99-363)  measures  ir  x  8  x  6  inches.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
Bloomfield  Moore  gift.     It  is  finely  chased  or  engraved  with  arabesques  and 
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conventionalized  ])lant-f(irms  that  s])rin^-  from  the  depths  of  a  cornncopia. 
Rims  and  corners  are  reinforced  with  Ijands  of  eni^raved  steel,  studded  with 
rivet-heads.  The  front  ])anel  is  decorated  with  a  figure  of  a  knight  in  full 
armor,  minus  the  helmet,  who  hears  in  his  left  liand  a  standard,  and  in  his 
riijht  a  hroad-liladed,  l()n<j'  raijier.     (  )n  either  side  of  him  the  field  is  one  mass 


SMALL    STEEL    CASKET 

Fifteenth    or   Sixteenth    Century 

Bloomfield    IVloore   Collection 


of  scrolls  and  aral:)esqucs.  A  (|uintuple-holt  lock,  the  key  of  which  is  fitted  in 
the  lid,  secures  the  latter,  the  handsomely  wrought  hinges  of  which  are  placed 
in  the  interior.  The  original  key  has  heen  preserved.  The  scpiare  liox  is 
without  feet  and  is  very  heavy.  The  date  of  this  strong  hox  may  he  sixteenth 
or  early  seventeenth  centtu"y. 

Another  specimen  (No.  '03-571),  gift  of  Robert  H.  Laniborn,  somewhat 
smaller,  measures  9  x  43/2  x  6  inches.     This  also  is  of  finely  wrought  steel  with 
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groundwork  picked  out,  or  "stippled."  The  lid  is  elaborately  covered  with 
scrolls  and  arabesques  with  a  border  of  wavy  lines  and  spirals.  The  edges 
and  corners  are  reinforced  by  steel  bands  of  leafwork  with  rivet  bands.  On  the 
front  and  back  plates  the  space  is  divided  in  arched  panels.  On  the  first  is 
enoraved  the  Sun-(iod,  wearing-  a  crown,  carrying  a  swordlike  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand  and  in  his  left  the  orb.     He  wears  a  costume  wliich   assigns  the 


.•^|^.irv-    1^        .       ■^: 


STEEL    CASKET 
Fifteenth    or   Sixteenth    Century 
Robert   H,    Lamborn   Collection 


work  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  next  is  ^lars.  wearing  a  plumed  morion, 
and  carrying  a  sheaf  of  bolts.  Mercury  and  \'enus  are  traced  on  the  back  of 
the  casket.  On  one  side  Luna  is  represented,  and  on  the  other  "planeten." 
Each  plate  is  surrounded  with  a  scroll  border  between  plain  bands,  and  the 
male  figures  are  clad  in  the  "pourpoint"  and  trunks  of  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
Only  one  bolt  in  the  lock  secures  this  interesting  casket.  The  key,  which  is 
original  is  very  ornate  and  a  jour.  Four  globular  feet  support  the  casket,  which 
is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  handle. 


6o 
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LARGE    STEEL    CASKET 

Fifteenth    or  Sixteenth   Century 

Bloomfield   Moore   Collection 
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Still  another  small  casket  of  finely  engraved  steel  (Xo.  82-1253),  also  a 
gift  of  Mrs.  Moore,  has  a  handle  as  well  as  keyhole  in  the  lid.  The  snrface  of 
the  latter  is  divided,  as  is  that  of  the  front  plate,  in  two  sqnare  panels,  the 
groundwork  of  which  is  picked  or  "stippled;"  and  all  the  empty  spaces  filled 
with  arahesques.     In  one  panel  stands  a  figure  of  a  man  in  the  exaggerated 


SMALL    STEEL    CASKET 

Fifteenth   or   Sixteenth    Century 

Bloomfield    Moore  Collection 


trunk  and  hose  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  "ruff"  at  the  throat  and  an 
eccentric  peaked  broad-rimmed  hat.  His  hands  rest  on  his  hips.  On  the 
other  panel  is  a  woman  wearing  large  paniers  and  the  feminine  costume  of  the 
same  period,  with  "rufif"  and  close-fitting,  plumed  head-dress.  She  holds  in  her 
right  hand  an  object  which  looks  like  a  tall  beer  glass  or  mug.  Similar  figures 
occupy  the  side  panels.     A  quadruple  lock  secures  the  lid.     The  back  plate  is 
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decorated  with  clusters  of  objects  more  or  less  clear  to  view.  One  group  is 
made  up  of  a  shield,  another  of  a  scimitar  and  breastplate,  another  of  a  quiver, 
and  so  on. 

No.  9130  (gift  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Field)  is  a  very  small  example,  measuring 
5x3x3  inches,  of  the  same  workmanship  and  similar  decoration. 

A  small  casket.  6  x  3^^  x  3^4  inches  (No.  99-362,  Bloomfield  Moore  Col- 
lection), also  of  fine  steel,  the  background  of  which  is  picked  out  and 
"stippled,''  represents  on  the  front  plate  a  hound  chasing  a  fox.  On  the  back, 
the  scene  is  repeated  with  a  hare  as  the  quarry.  These  are  surrounded  with 
trees,  foliage  and  arabesques  ;  while  on  the  lid  is  represented  the  scene  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve  standing  on  either  side  of  the  Tree, 
around  which  the  Serpent  is  twined.  On  one  end  is  a  male  head  wearing  a 
cap  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  other  side  is  a  soldier's  head  bearing  a 
morion  of  the  same  period.  The  borders  are  of  the  twisted  rope  pattern,  Avith 
empty  spaces  filled  with  spirals  and  scrolls.  The  lid  is  furnished  with  a 
double-bolt  lock,  the  keyhole  of  which,  as  well  as  the  handle,  is  in  the  lid. 

Two  small  specimens  are  of  the  same  general  style  of  workmanship.  One 
of  them,  however,  5x3x3  inches  (No.  97-21,  Bloomfield  Moore  Collection), 
is  even  finer  in  execution.  It  is  decorated  with  medallions  of  semi-grotesque 
heads  wearing  "ruffs"  ;  and  even  the  under  part  of  the  casket  is  decorated  with 
arabesque  on  a  "stippled,"  or  picked-out  groundwork.  They  are  probably  of  the 
same  period.  The  front  and  side  plates  show  panels  with  spread  eagles  at  rest. 
The  back  plate  is  decorated  with  two  cherubs'  heads.  The  casket  rests  on 
globular  feet — as  does  the  other  (No.  97-922,  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederic 
Graft"),  from  Augsburg,  which  dates  1489. 

A  curious,  painted  iron  box.  9  x  4^  x  5  inches,  is  in  the  collection  (No. 
97-63.  gift  of  Air.  Clarence  B.  Moore).  Its  plain  hinges  are  on  the  outside, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  decorated  in  E>utch  taste  with  bands  of  black  and  red 
tulips.  As  in  the  other  examples,  the  keyhole  is  in  the  lid,  and  a  double-bolt 
lock  fastens  the  latter.  The  plain  iron  handles  are. on  the  sides  and  the  base  is 
cut  out  in  scroll-shaped  outline.  Some  rivets  and  plain  sections  of  bands  have 
been  restored. 

A  large  wooden  casket  (No.  03-569,  Robert  H.  Lamborn  Collection) 
covered  with  open-work  iron  is  very  different  in  style.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
basket  work.  Four  rings  at  the  four  corners  were  used  to  lift  it,  and  it  opens 
on  the  narrow  side,  the  lid  being  secured  with  a  large,  double  hasp.  A  spring- 
lock  contrivance,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  now  somewhat  damaged,  secured 
the  keyhole  when  the  key  was  removed.  This  box  like  the  entire  series,  save 
perhaps  the  painted  iron  casket,  is  probably  of  German  manufacture.  At  least 
a  small  casket  of  similar  style  and  workmanship  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  comes  from  Nuremberg. 

The  inventories  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  mention  caskets 
and  coffers  of  every  description  and  material,  from  crystal  to  hardest  metal. 
In  these  well-secured  and  preferably  heavy  receptacles,  love-letters,  jewels, 
money, — in  brief,  all  one's  private  valuables — were  locked  up  for  safe-keeping, 
and  the  important  place  occupied  by  these  strong  caskets  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  ancient  da}s  appears  in  the  prolonged  survival  of  the  expression. 
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still  used  officially  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  a  French  King  or  Emperor 
gave  of  his  personal  resources,  that  he  drew  the  amount  on  his  private  casket 
"sa  cassette  particuliere." 

In  the  "Alemoires  de  la  \'ie  du  Comte  de  Cirammont,"  it  appears  that  it  was 
in  a  casket  "that  the  handsome  Dongan  had  secured  all  the  souvenirs  that  he 
had  received  from  Miss  Price,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  famous  coffer  cost 
the  latter  her  place  as  maid  of  honor  of  the  Duchess  of  York."  ]\Ille  de  Alont- 
pensier^^^  says  that  the  casket  of  Louis  XIII.,  opened  after  his  death,  gave  a 
high  idea  of  the  court  ladies  of  the  time ;  for  there  were  therein  "great  reports 
of  the  troubles  he  had  with  his  mistresses,  to  the  praise  of  whom,  as  well  as  to 
his  own,  one  may  say  that  he  never  loved  any  but  the  most  virtuous  ones."  One 
can  but  agree  with  Havard^-^  when,  c^uoting  the  above,  he  adds.  "It  were 
well  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  word  'virtuous'  in  the  year  of  grace. 
1643." 

However  this  may  be.  the  series  described  above  is  among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  of  the  Museum's  possessions. 

(1)  "Memoires"  I.,  p.  141. 

(2)  "Dictionnaire  de  rAmeublement  et  de  la  Decoration." 


NOTES 

Co\'ER — The  cover  design  used  for  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  work 
of  Miss  Margaret  Lindale,  a  pupil  of  the  School,  took  the  first  prize,  off'ered  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus  of  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women.  Other  com- 
petitive designs  of  the  series  will  be  used  for  future  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 


Reception — A  private  view  of  the  newdy  arranged  furniture  exhibit  will  be 
given  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  of  the  ^Museum  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  October  25.  1910.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women,  invitations  for  which  will  be 
sent  out  in  due  season. 


New  Cases — Ten  new  cases,  purchased  with  the  fund  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Miss  Mary  Lewis  for  the  purpose,  have  been  placed  in  the  East  Gallery 
and  the  collections  in  that  department  have  been  entirely  rearranged.  The 
collections  of  pottery  and  porcelain  now  occupy  the  north  half  of  the  com- 
partment, W'hile  the  collections  of  glass,  carved  ivories,  lacquer,  enamels  and 
musical  instruments  now  occupy  the  southern  half  of  the  room.  The  collection 
of  silver  and  jewelry  is  now  installed  in  the  central  aisle,  separating  the  glass 
from  the  ceramics.  The  additional  cases  permit  the  reinstallation  of  glassware 
which   had   been   temporarily    retired  on   account   of   lack   of  case   room,   and 
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also  the  separation  of  different  groups  of  glass  which  had  heen  crowded 
together  for  the  same  reason.  15y  the  new  arrangement  of  the  cases  the  apart- 
ment is  apparently  no  more  crowded  than  hefore. 


Furniture  Exhibit — During  the  summer  months  the  East  Arcade,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Pompeian  views  (which  latter  are  now  installed  in  the 
new  basement  apartment ) ,  has  been  arranged  for  the  more  suitable  installation 
of  the  furniture  collections.  Six  apartments  or  alcoves  have  been  erected  along 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  room,  and  fitted  up  in  the  styles  of  the  period 
to  which  the  furniture  belongs.  The  first  alcove  at  the  eastern  end  has  been 
constructed  in  the  style  of  the  English  carved-oak  period  (Jacobean)  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Next  is  a  larger  apartment  devoted  to  the  display  of 
the  English  eighteenth  century  mahogany  furniture,  including  examples  of 
Chippendale.  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and  the  Adam  Brothers.  Following  this 
is  a  room  fitted  up  in  the  Colonial  American  style,  containing  examples  of 
early  American  furniture.  There  is  also  an  additional  room  which  will  probably 
be  used  for  furniture  of  the  Empire  period.  Next  to  this  is  a  French  room  of 
the  Louis  XV.  period,  the  series  terminating  in  a  second  French  room  repre- 
senting an  interior  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVL  This  room  is  finished  with 
genuine  old  paneling  of  the  period,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Yarnall,  of  Philadelphia. 


Purchases — The  Director  of  the  Museum  went  abroad,  in  June,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  purchases  of  furniture  to  fill  in  certain  gaps  in  the 
historic  groups  which  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  these  rooms.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  some  good  pieces  of  the  styles  desired.  Among  the 
objects  obtained  are  examples  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL  furniture  and  some 
rare  English  carved  oak  chairs,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  Spanish  room  will  also  be  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  apartment, 
next  to  the  Jacobean  room,  which  will  contain  examples  of  Spanish  furniture 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  walls  of  this  apartment 
will  be  placed  the  stamped  and  colored  Cordova  leather  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  secured  in  Europe  during  the  summer.  Later  on  addi- 
tional apartments  will  be  prepared  to  illustrate  historic  periods  of  other 
countries. 

Memorandum — The  inscription  on  the  interesting  Saracenic  star-shaped 
tile,  which  was  figured  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
with  the  help  of  his  assistant.  Dr.  Yohannan,  and  proves  not  to  be  Koranic, 
either  in  language  or  script,  but  Persian.     Parts  of  the  inscription  have  been 
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obliterated  by  long  usage,  and  other  portions  have  been  restored,  but  so  far 
as  the  original  lettering  is  legible,  the  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 

Wherever  she  be     *     '''     ''"     the  friends  are  as  many  as  the  stars 

Those  beloved  ones  of  the  happy  time     *     *     * 

Cast  out  into  the  world     *     *     '"' 

In  the  world  there  is  no  more  hope  left  for  me, 

And  in  my  soul  no  love  for  the  world  is  left. 

*     *     *     happiness  was  the  portion  of  my  heart. 

And  that  is  no  longer  left     '''     '■'     *     creator  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  writing  on  this  tile  is  very  jxjor  I'ersian  would  seem 
to  support  the  belief,  expressed  in  the  article  in  the  April  Bulletin,  that  it  is 
of  Saracenic,  and  not  Persian,  origin.  As  already  stated,  this  tile  is  probably 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

School  Notes — The  number  of  applications  made  to  the  School  for 
graduates  and  pupils  either  to  accept  positions  or  to  execute  special  orders  this 
season  is  the  largest  ever  known.  The  lousiness  Bureau  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  not  been  able  to  hll  all  the  requests.  It  is  worth  noting  that  one 
large  firm  of  interior  decorators  now  employs  five  of  our  students  in  their 
establishment,  one  of  them  being  in  charge  of  the  department.  Decorators  and 
art  instructors  are  most  in  demand.  The  large  development  of  industrial 
education  in  the  West  has  created  a  need  of  teachers  not  at  once  to  be  met. 
in  connection  with  the  general  drawing  and  color  courses,  there  is  a  strong 
"crafts"  element,  ranging  from  simple  woodwork  to  the  making  of  elaborate 
jewelry. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  modeling  his 
large  lunette,  representing  the  difi^erent  nations  receiving  the  enlightenment  of 
Art, — for  the  assembly  room  of  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  School.  The  panel 
is  a  semicircle  about  eighteen  feet  wide  by  nine  feet  high  and  contains  numerous 
figures  in  low  relief,  their  diiTerent  attitudes  expressive  of  their  relation  to  the 
central  Genius  of  Enlightenment.  The  Indian  girl  symbolizing  America  is 
particularly  well  presented,  as  also  the  kneeling  figure  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  centre.  Mr.  Copeland  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  Pietro  Ciavarra. 

This  is  the  first  figure  panel  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  Assembly  Room, 
upon  which  Mr.  Copeland  has  been  engaged  for  several  seasons, — each  year's 
graduating  class  of  the  Pligh  School,  and  the  Alumni  Association  contributing 
some  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  previous  parts  were  painted  panels  with 
which  the  present  one  has  been  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  in  design,  but 
by  a  judicious  bronze  tone  given  to  the  whole. 

A  series  of  large  decorative  landscapes  represent  another  commission 
executed  by  Mr.  Copeland  for  a  public  school  in  the  same  city. 

During  the  summer  the  forge  room  has  been  completed,  and  the  students 
in  wrought  iron  will  find  adequate  accommodation  when  they  return.     Two  of 
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last  year's  class  have  been  employed  during  vacation  on  some  interesimg 
Gothic  work  for  a  church  in  New  York  City.  The  best  architects  have  prac- 
tically excluded  wrought  iron  from  their  buildings,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  work  of  an  artistic  character,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr. 
Yellin,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  class  here,  is  now  recognized  by  the  most 
competent  men  in  America  as  producing  work  quite  consistent  with  the  very 
finest  examples  and  traditions  of  the  art  in  the  best  mediaeval  period,  and  they 
are  eagerly  giving  him  orders  for  this  valuable  and  effective  element  of 
building  and  decoration.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  renaissance  of  this 
great  craft,  and  the  pestiferous  cast  iron  ''ornament"  will  soon  lose  its  place 
on  the  better  class  of  our  structures.  The  class  conducted  here  is  the  only  one 
organized  and  carried  on  to  this  end.  The  use  of  copper  for  especially 
elaborate  and  comparatively  delicate  details,  such  as  leaves,  in  connection  with 
the  iron,  has  been  suggested,  and  worked  out  by  one  of  the  young  men  with 
great  success,  the  metal  darkening  in  a  comparatively  short  time  to  the  tone, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  not  rusting  and  falling  ofT,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  thin  iron. 


ACCESSIONS 

July — September,   1910 


CLASS 

Furniture. 


Glass. 


Musical  In- 
struments 

Paintings.  . 

Textiles.  .  .  . 


OBJECT 

Carved  and  Gilded  Chair,  Rococo  Style,  French, 

Louis    XV.    Period    

3    Carved    Oak   Wainscot    Chairs,    English,    17th 

Century    

Adam  Mantelpiece,  English,  i8th  Century.... 
3      Natural      Wood      Carved      Chairs,      French, 

Louis    XV.    Period    

Carved  Chair,  French,  Louis  XVI.  Period.... 
Natural       Wood       Carved       Console,       French, 

Louis     XV.     Period     

53      Pieces      of      Stamped      Cordova      Leather, 

Spanish,    17th   Century   

Original     Paneling    of     a     Room,     Louis    XVI. 

Period     

2  Pairs  Pressed  Opal  Glass  Curtain  Knobs, 
Made  by  Boston  &  Sandwich  Glass  Com- 
pany,   U.    S.,   c.    1840    

Pressed  Glass  Cup  Plate,  Made  by  Sandwich 
Glass   Works,   c.    18.30    

Mahogany  Square  Piano,  Made  by  Loud  and 
Brothers,    Philadelphia,    Early    19th    Century 

Portrait    of    Woman    with    Elizabethan    Ruff.  .  . 

3  Peasant's    Head-Dresses 

2    Pieces   of   Old   Brocade    

Embroidered      Chalice      Cover      and      Bishop's 

Miter     

Foot-stool   Upholstered    in    "Point   Hungroie".. 

4  Pieces  of  Darned  Work  and  one  Strip  of 
Crocheted    Insertion,    Mexico,     i8th    Century 

2  Collars,  Barbe  and  Pair  of  Undersleeves, 
\''enetian    Point    Lace,    Italy,    17th    Century.  . 

Square  of  Cut  W'ork  and  Retticella,  Spain, 
1400-1500    


HOV^    ACQUIRED 

Bought. 

Bought. 
Bought. 

Bought. 
Bought. 

Bought. 

Bought. 

Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Yarnall. 

Given   by   Mrs.   William   D.    Frishmuth. 
Given    by    Mrs.    Stephen    Lockett. 

Given   by   Mrs.   John   J.   Duff. 

Given  by   Mrs.   John   Harrison. 

Given  by  Mrs.   John  Harrison. 
Given  by  Mrs.   John   Harrison. 

Given  by  Mrs.   John   Harrison. 
Given  by  Mrs.   John  Harrison. 

Given    by    Miss    Mary    Stockton    Hunter 
and  Miss  Sarah  Hale  Hunter. 

Lent   by   Miss   Mary    Stockton    Hunter. 
Lent   by   Miss   Mary    Stockton   Hunter. 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  LVA  N  I  A     M  U  S  E  U 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex  Officio 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

John  H.  McFaddkn 

John  T.  Morris 

John  W.  Pepper 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs.  Corneuus  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 

HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wistek 

Oriental  Carpets Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain , Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor , Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork Gustav  Ketteeer 

Musical  Instruments Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts Alexander  Stirling  Calder 

INSTRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Search,  Chairman 

Charles  Bond 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.  Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Story  Jenks 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  John 


Jones  Wister 
Wiluam  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F,  Sinnott 
Mrs,  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Harrison,  Ex  Officio 


ASSOCIATE    COMMITTEE    OF   WOMEN    TO  THE    BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES 


PRESIOCNT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  C.  Shillard  Smith 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  Wiluam  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Corlies 
Miss  Ada  M.  Ckozer 
Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison  Mrs. 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Miss 

Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs  Miss 

Mrs.  C.  Leland  Harrison  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterunus  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 


John  H.  McFadden 
Fannie  S.  Magee 
James  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister 


HONORARY     MEMBERS 


Mrs   M.  Hampton  Todd 


Miss   Hannah   A.   Zell 
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